


Presentation by Glenn Keppy to Japan Pork Expo 


Good Morning. My name is Glenn Keppy and I am a pork producer from 
Iowa and a former president of the National Pork Producers Council. I also sit 
on the Executive Committee of the US Meat Export Federation. I would like to 
thank you for inviting me to speak to you today. 

No matter what country I visit, I find that pork producers tend to be the 
same. We all care about our animals and our land. We want to provide a decent 
standard of living for our families. And we want to provide our customers with 
the safest, highest quality pork products possible. I have been invited to talk to 
you a little about how the U.S. pork industry has achieved these goals while 
increasing demand in the face of seemingly insurmountable barriers. 

Before I go into all of that, I'd like to tell you a little about my farm. My 
wife Jean and I farm 900 acres in Davenport, Iowa where we raise corn, 
soybeans, oats and alfalfa. We also operate a farrow-to-finish operation 
producing ?? with 3500 pigs? Sows?. We have four children, our twins sons 
Chad and Neal, our daughter Shelley - now in college and our son Paul, 14 
years old. 

Our twin sons graduated from the university with degrees in animal 
science and are now farming 850 acres near us. Both believe there is a great 
opportunity in production agriculture in the US. They are actively adopting all 


the latest technology yet are close enough to us that we can even share tractors 





and other equipment. I guess our twins enjoyed the farm lifestyle of all four 
grandparents and Jean and I. 

But farming in Iowa is no longer just a lifestyle. Its now a modern 
business with all the problems faced by any business. In my office, I have six 
different licenses on file in order to assure the public that I have the expertise 
to use the latest technology. Every year I am required to attend continuing 
education classes to maintain these licenses. I have had to adjust my operation 
to meet the needs of the public because I am within the city limits and have 16 
futball [soccer] fields across the road. This road is extremely busy and every 
day, county or city legislators pass by so it's critical that I be a good neighbor. 

I have changed some of my father's buildings and have constructed new 
ones to house my swine operation. The boys and I raise cross-bred hogs, using 
Hampshire, Yorkshire, Duroc and Berkshires genetics. The boys also have 60 
purebred Berkshire sows and raise pigs for the export market. This is one part 
of the operation we are targeting for expansion. 

We raise our own corn to feed our pigs. I grow both waxy corn and high 
oil corn for feeding and use soybean meal for our protein source. In our stalls, 
we use oat or wheat straw or corn stalks for warmth and to keep the pigs 
comfortable. 

We rid sample and test all of our cropland to determine the nutrient 
needs. This helps us make the best use of the manure we produce as fertilizer. 
We are also able to check our grain yields against the cost of inputs, including 

< 
the manure. We enter local, state and national contests in order to benchmark 
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our products against other producers. This has helped show us that we 
remain very competitive with both our grain production and our pork 
production. 

And while I still consider this a family farm, it is critical that I also look 
at it as a business. Because that is how my banker looks at it. That means 
applying the latest science-based technology, using knowledge wherever I can 


find it, and taking advantage of opportunities created by the Pork Checkoff. 


About The Pork Checkoff 
Since 1986, the U.S. pork industry has had a 100 percent legislative checkoff 
or levy program in place. It was made possible when the U.S. Congress 
approved The Pork Promotion, Research and Consumer Information Act of 
1985. The Act had been sought by pork producers who saw the advantage of 
having all producers and importers participate in a checkoff program designed 
to strengthen the position of pork in the marketplace. Producers are assessed 
45 cents per $100 of value every time a hog is sold. The checkoff applies to all 
U.S.-produced market hogs, feeder pigs and breeding stock, and also to 
imported hogs and pork products. At the current rate, it generates 
approximately 52 million dollars annually - the equivalent of about 6.3 billion 
yen at current exchange rates. 

The National Pork Board, composed of pork producers and importers, is 
responsible for the collection, distribution and program accountability of the 
checkoff. Pork producers nominated to serve on the Pork Board are appointed 
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for three-year terms by the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. The National Pork 
Board conducts programs in the areas of promotion, research and consumer 
information. But no funds may be used for lobbying or to influence government 
policy. [Slide # ] In 2001, the National Pork Board awarded grants in the 
areas of Consumer Communications, Retail and Foodservice Marketing, 
Foreign Market Development, Production Technology and Information, and 
Swine Health/Pork Safety /Pork Quality. Of the overall checkoff funds collected, 
approximately 20 percent, are returned to state pork associations for work at 
the state and local level. The state and national programs complement each 


other and provide for the most efficient use of checkoff funds. 


National Pork Producers Association 

The National Pork Producers Council (NPPC) is one of the United States largest 
livestock commodity organizations. It has 85,000 producer members in 44 
affiliated state associations. [Slide # mission statement] The Council's 
mission is "To enhance opportunities for the success of U.S. pork producers 
and other industry stakeholders by establishing the U.S. pork industry as a 
consistent and responsible supplier of high quality pork to the domestic and 
world market, making U.S. pork the consumer's meat of choice." 

The challenge to US pork producers is to adapt to a changing world 
market and to continue to be profitable. NPPC has helped to meet those 
challenges through a series of over 300 major programs addressing issues 
affecting pork from production to the environment to consumer demand. NPPC 
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also serves as the single unified industry voice in Washington DC on a wide 


range of industry and public policy issues from the environment to world trade. 


Pork--the Other White Meat 

I'd like to talk for a little bit about our “Pork. The Other White Meat.” campaign, 
one of the most successful product repositionings in the annuals of American 
marketing. [Slide # --pork demand] Pork was heading down a “slippery slope” 
in 1986; market share and retail demand were eroding, its image was as 
"second class citizen" -or worse, and it was being outspent 3:1 by competitive 
proteins. It was obvious that something needed to be done to reverse the 
decline in pork demand. 

Fresh pork and furthered processed pork prodects, like ham, bacon, hot 
dogs, and sausage, each had distinct product characteristics. Packers and 
processors were branding their processed items and supporting them with over 
$70 million in advertising in 1985. Consequently, the National Pork Producers 
Council’s primary mission was to promote fresh pork, and NPPC wanted to 
combat the misperceptions and misinformation consumers had about the 
nutrition and overall quality of pork. 

In order to see a marked increase in demand for fresh pork products, two 
areas needed to be turned around. First, consumers did not perceive pork to 
be as convenient, versatile, or nutritious as other meats. Second, pork suffered 
from a “low class” image due to attitudes and associations derived from years 
of stereotyping, misconceptions, and dated information. In order to give 
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consumers a reason to change their current behavior and eat pork more often, 

the following benefits regarding pork were identified as key communication 

elements: [Slide # ] 

Y Pork fits into today’s active lifestyles 

Y Pork is lean, wholesome, and as high in quality as beef and poultry 

Y Pork is a versatile, convenient meat to prepare and has excellent taste 

Y Pork products are a good value, both economically and nutritionally 

Y Pork products offer excellent “substitution appeal” as alternatives to other 
center-of-the-plate entrees 

To tell pork’s “story” to consumers, and to break 4hrough the high level of 

misconceptions, Pork was repositioned as “Pork. The Other White Meat.” [Slide 

# -- ] This repositioning was intended to carve a new position for pork by 

telling consumers that pork, like chicken and other white meats, was lean, 


nutritious, convenient, good tasting, and versatile. 


The Situation Now 

[Slide # -- ] Since the start of the "Pork. The Other White Meat" campaign, 
the pork industry has seen a remarkable turn-around in consumers’ 
perceptions and usage, and sales of pork. For the past five years, an annual 
study has consistently found that over 80% of the general public recall pork 
advertised as “the other white meat." In other words, four out of five people in 
the U. S. associate pork with "the other white meat," which is an extremely 
high level of recognition. In fact, a recent study found that "Pork. The Other 
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White Meat" ranked in the top 5 most recognized contemporary U.S. ad 
campaigns. 

There has been a significant increase in consumer attitudes regarding 
pork specifically. Consumers now view pork as being lower in calories, lower in 
fat, more acceptable in overall flavor, easier to prepare, higher in nutritional 
value, taste, and versatility, than they did before the start of the campaign. 

Pork’s regained popularity can be seen both at the retail and foodservice 
levels as demand for pork has measurably increased. From 1996 to 1999, the 
volume of pork increased 1.3 billion pounds at foodservice. [Slide # ] This 
volume of pork growth was twice as much as total foodservice growth. Pork is 
the sixth fastest growing main entrée item to be added to menus. In terms of 
new menuing, pork accounts for 14% of new meat entrée items on menus. 
[Slide# ] Pork has become such an important part of U.S. foodservice sales 
that in 2000, Food and Wine magazine called Pork "the meat of the 
millennium.” 

[Slide # ] Our retail research shows that pork is the most profitable 
protein in the retail meat case. [Slide# ] We have increased pork ad features 
by 9.3% by showing retailers how pork has been underrepresented in their 
newspaper advertising. Pork has also measurably increased its retail presence 
both in terms of the number of cuts and actual sales via the checkoff-funded 
Integrated Case Management program. [Slide # ] Overall sales for the whole 
meat case have grown from 2%-5% among retailers participating in this 
program whil pork sales have increased from 5%-8%. Sales for pork has grown 
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an average of 6% when on-pack recipe stickers have been used on fresh cuts in 
the meat case. 

[Slide# ] Last year, Northwestern University named "Pork. The Other 
White Meat" the fifth-most memorable tagline in contemporary advertising. The 
research conducted by Northwestern's Department of Integrated Marketing 
Communications measured recognition of the most popular contemporary ad 
slogans among the U.S. population. The two-part study first identified and 
ranked the top 30 slogans and then correlated what percentage of people 
correctly identified the brand, product and company behind the slogan. 

Products rounding out the top five were, Allstate Insurance, Charmin 
bathroom tissue, Rice Krispies and Wheaties. Pork was the only commodity 
product ranked in the advertising study among these well-known and enduring 


product brand names. 


U.S. Pork Exports 

I'd like to talk to you a little about U.S. Pork exports. [slide# ] Exports make a 
significant contribution to producer profitability by increasing the value of U.S. 
pork products, some of which have little or no value in the domestic market. 
Exports also create opportunities for producers to grow and expand their 
operations. In 1999, the University of Missouri estimated that the economic 
impact of our net exports has enhanced the overall income of the U.S. pork 
industry by more than $3.22 billion since 1987. And the benefits do not stop 
with the pork industry. One of the best examples of how pork exports permit 
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more of the hog to be used can be seen when you look at variety meat exports. 
In 2000, variety meat exports were over $93 million. This is the equivalent of 
96 cents per head. 

Export opportunities continue to open up around the world. The future 
of U.S. Pork exports rest on a very simple equation. The world population is 
projected to increase by upwards of 2.9 billion people over the next fifty years. 
And the global economy is expected to continue to grow. As countries develop 
and their populations increase their per capita incomes, they spend 
significantly more money on meat protein. Pork also continues to be the world’s 
meat of choice, representing 41% of all meat protein consumed. So the world 
will have many more people, with more money to spend on meat and who 
prefer pork to other meats. The International Food Policy Research Institute 
projects that world pork consumption will grow from 74 million metric tons in 
1993 to 122 million metric tons in 2020. This growth presents an enormous 
opportunity for the U.S. Pork industry. 

[Slide # ] The U.S. pork industry has enjoyed an unprecedented 
increase in exports over the last decade, both in volume and value. During this 
period, the U.S. went from being the largest pork importer in the world to 
becoming the second-largest world exporter. In 2000, the U.S. set a new record 
for the eleventh consecutive year exporting 1.252 billion pounds of pork and 
pork variety meats. 2000 was the fifth year in a row that the U.S. exported over 


$1 billion worth of pork and pork variety meats. These achievements could not 











have been accomplished without the substantial support provided by the pork 
checkoff program. 

This slide [slide# ] shows the percent of US exports by country. As you 
can see, its no secret why the Japan market is such an important market for 
U.S. Pork. And yet we are focusing on other countries also. Mexico continues to 
grow and China has almost unlimited untapped potential. Dr. Dermott Hayes 
of Iowa State University has projected that the Chinese market, if fully opened 
to U.S. pork variety meats, would add about $5 per head to each of the 100 


million hogs that we slaughter each year. 


Our Commitment to Safety and Quality 

Consumers around the world are demanding that the pork they buy 
meets the highest quality and safety standards. U.S. Pork producers are 
committed to providing the world's best pork. U.S. producers take this 
commitment very seriously. They are working hard everyday and are spending 
millions of their own dollars to supply pork that meets the most stringent 
standards for safety, quality, wholesomeness, reliability of supply and value. 
[Slide-U.S. Pork Seal] The U.S. Pork seal is our assurance that the entire U.S. 
industry is committed to this goal. 

Consumer demands for pork that meets the highest standards for safety 
and wholesomeness at an affordable price are rapidly driving changes in U.S. 


pork production. All U.S. pork must go through numerous strict food safety 
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and quality check points from before the pig is born until it is finally delivered 
to grocery stores or restaurants around the world. 

U.S. pork producers pay strict attention to the health of their herds. They 
take many precautions and employ a variety of modern management practices 
to protect their herd's health status and prevent contamination with dangerous 
chemical residues. 

And producers and packers are working together to assure that 
consumers are provided with only the safest, highest-quality pork. U.S. pork 
packers now require that the producers they buy from must be certified 
through a farm-level pork safety program called Pork Quality Assurance™. 

All U.S. pork is processed and packaged under strict government 
standards. The U.S. government's Department of Agriculture maintains 
continuous inspection of all U.S. pork packing and processing plants to assure 
that U.S. Pork meets the highest standards. The newest technologies such as 
HACCP and Microbiological testing are being applied in all U.S. Pork plants. 

U.S. producers have collectively invested millions of dollars of their own 
money into research and development of new technologies. Numerous research 
projects are being conducted at leading U.S. agricultural universities on how to 
improve U.S. pork through better genetics, nutritional programs and eating 
quality traits. Research into improved methods for raising pork on farms and 
the impact on the surrounding environment are also being funded by the 
checkoff. Food safety is a major priority of the U.S. pork industry. Pork 
producers, packers and processors are working together to continuously 
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develop new and improved scientific methods to deliver safe, quality pork to 


consumers. 


Export Development Programs 

The U.S. is taking a long-term approach to developing export markets for U.S. 
Pork. We fund programs in areas such as trade education and research, 
market promotion, and product development. [Slide # ] U.S. Pork was 
exported to 87 different countries in 2000. We conducted trade marketing and 
brand development activities in over 50 of these. The U.S. Meat Export 
Federation is our primary contractor for these programs. Pork checkoff funds 
help to support a network of USMEF offices and representatives in 19 locations - 
around the world. Through these offices, customers and consumers around the 
globe are kept informed about the quality, safety, reliability, value and great 
taste of U.S. pork. 

Competition in the global pork market is fierce. Not only are you and I 
competing against other pork-producing countries, but we are competing 
against the poultry industry as well. U.S. Poultry exports were 2,716,000 
Metric Tons in 2000, bigger than pork exports from Canada, the United States, 
Denmark, France, Poland, Germany, and China (PRC) put together. Total 
global poultry trade was 5,714,000 metric tons in 2000, more than 170% 
greater than world pork trade. In the end we believe we must find a way to 
compete with poultry both within the borders of the United States and 
throughout the world. Specifically, we must successfully compete with the 
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poultry industry on quality, consistency, reliability, value, food safety and 


price. 


Conclusions 

I suspect you have mixed feeling about my comments today. On one hand, the 
U.S. is a major pork exporter to your country, which means that we are 
competitors. On the other hand, I represent an industry that has taken on its 
own destiny and through the application of science, research, information and 
marketing, has reversed decades of decline in demand and erosion of consumer 
attitudes towards pork. 

I'd like to leave you with a several closing thoughts. In the end, the key to 
building demand for pork is to provide your customers and consumers with 
solutions. U.S. retailers thought they knew how to sell pork. As a result, space 
in the meat case and in retail newspaper ads was small and always at the 
mercy of both beef and poultry. Only after we showed the retailer, using their 
own quantitative data, that they could do new things with pork and make 
MORE money, did this situation change. 

We faced the same problem with consumers. They believed that pork was 
unhealthy, that it was an "everyday" meal, that it wasn't a meat to serve for 
special occasions. This is not unlike Japanese consumers who also believe that 
pork is not served on special occasions. Only when we provided consumers 


with a solution, namely nutritious, convenient, great tasting pork products that 
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were different, and special, were they willing to change. I've already showed you 
you the results of this change. 

While I know that Japanese consumers react very positively to product 
origin statements or production information, they also can react positively to 
high quality, low cost pork that meets their need for something special. Look at 
what happened to sales when the Uniqlo retail chain introduced high quality, 
low cost apparel in Japan. They met the need for something special at a 
reasonable price. 


The top five pork dishes consumed in Japan are tonkatsu, ginger pork, 


Japanese dish anywhere except in a western restaurant. And yet, in a August 
1999 trip, numerous Japanese food media and writers told NPPC that 
Japanese consumers are very interested in US and international cuisines and 
trendy foods. It’s a golden opportunity to help build pork into something more 
than a food for everyday...make it hot and trendy and accepted as something 
special. 

And Japanese consumers are very interested in other cuisines. Thai, 


Chinese, Italian, American, even French cuisines are popular here. 


Again, thank you for allowing me to speak today. I would welcome any 
questions you might have. 
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can even share tractors and other equipment. [SLIDE 7] I guess our twins 
enjoyed the farm lifestyle of all four grandparents and Jean and I. 

[SLIDE 8] But farming in Iowa is no longer just a lifestyle. Its now a 
modern business with all the problems faced by any business. In my office, I 
have six different licenses on file in order to assure the public that I have the 
expertise to use the latest technology. Every year I am required to attend 
continuing education classes to maintain these licenses. I have had to adjust 
my operation to meet the needs of the public because I am within the city 
limits and have 16 futball [soccer] fields across the road. This road is extremely 
busy and every day, county or city legislators pass by so it's critical that I be a 
good neighbor. 

[SLIDE 9] I have changed some of my father's buildings and have 
constructed new ones to house my swine operation. [SLIDE 10] The boys and 
I raise cross-bred hogs, using Hampshire, Yorkshire, Duroc and Berkshire 
genetics. The boys also have 60 purebred Berkshire sows and raise pigs for the 
export market. This is one part of the operation we are targeting for expansion. 

[SLIDE 11] We raise our own corn to feed our pigs. I grow both waxy 
corn and high oil corn for feeding. [SLIDE 12] We also grow soybeans and use 
soybean meal for our protein source. [SLIDE 13] In our stalls, we use oat or 
wheat straw or corn stalks for warmth and to keep the pigs comfortable. 

We grid sample and test all of our cropland to determine the nutrient 
needs. This helps us make the best use of the manure we produce as fertilizer. 
We are also able to check our grain yields against the cost of inputs, including 
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the manure. We enter local, state and national contests in order to benchmark 
our products against other producers. This has helped show us that we 
remain very competitive with both our grain production and our pork 
production. [SLIDE 14] But no matter how competitive we are, we must always 
remember that pork is a food and in the end, our ability to compete is 
determined by how well we meet our customer and consumer demands for 
safe, high quality pork. 

And while I still consider this a family farm, it is critical that I also look 
at it as a business -- because that is how my banker looks at it. That means 
applying the latest science-based technology, using knowledge wherever I can 


find it, and taking advantage of opportunities created by the Pork Checkoff. 


About The Pork Checkoff 

[SLIDE 15] Since 1986, the U.S. pork industry has had a 100 percent 
legislative checkoff or levy program in place. It was made possible when the 
U.S. Congress approved the Pork Promotion, Research and Consumer 
Information Act of 1985. The Act had been sought by pork producers who saw 
the advantage of having all producers and importers participate in a checkoff 
program designed to strengthen the position of pork in the marketplace. 
Producers are assessed 45 cents per $100 of value every time a hog is sold. The 
checkoff applies to all U.S.-produced market hogs, feeder pigs and breeding 


stock, and also to imported hogs and pork products. At the current rate, it 











generates approximately 52 million dollars annually - the equivalent of about 
6.3 billion yen at current exchange rates. 

The National Pork Board, composed of pork producers and importers, is 
responsible for the collection, distribution and program accountability of the 
checkoff. Pork producers nominated to serve on the Pork Board are appointed 
for three-year terms by the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. The National Pork 
Board conducts programs in the areas of promotion, research and consumer 
information. But no funds may be used for lobbying or to influence government 
policy. [SLIDE 16] In 2001, the National Pork Board awarded grants in the 
areas of Consumer Communications, Retail and Foodservice Marketing, 
Foreign Market Development, Production Technology and Information, and 
Swine Health/Pork Safety /Pork Quality. Of the overall checkoff funds collected, 
approximately 20 percent are returned to state pork associations for work at 
the state and local level. The state and national programs complement each 


other and provide for the most efficient use of checkoff funds. 


National Pork Producers Association 

[SLIDE 17] The National Pork Producers Council (NPPC) is one of the United 
States largest livestock commodity organizations. It has 85,000 producer 
members in 44 affiliated state associations. The Council's mission is "To 


enhance opportunities for the success of U.S. pork producers and other 


industry stakeholders by establishing the U.S. pork industry as a consistent 








and responsible supplier of high quality pork to the domestic and world 
market, making U.S. pork the consumer's meat of choice." 

The challenge to US pork producers is to adapt to a changing world 
market and to continue to be profitable. NPPC has helped to meet those 
challenges through a series of over 300 major programs addressing issues 
affecting pork from production to the environment to consumer demand. NPPC 
also serves as the single unified industry voice in Washington DC on a wide 


range of industry and public policy issues from the environment to world trade. 


Pork--the Other White Meat 

I'd like to talk for a little bit about our “Pork. The Other White Meat.” campaign, 
one of the most successful product repositionings in the annuals of American 
marketing. [SLIDE 18] Pork was heading down a “slippery slope” in 1986; 
market share and retail demand were eroding, its image was as "second class 
citizen" -or worse, and it was being outspent 3:1 by competitive proteins. It was 
obvious that something needed to be done to reverse the decline in pork 
demand. 

Fresh pork and furthered processed pork products, like ham, bacon, hot 
dogs, and sausage, each had distinct product characteristics. Packers and 
processors were branding their processed items and supporting them with over 
$70 million in advertising in 1985. Consequently, the National Pork Producers 


Council’s primary mission was to promote fresh pork, and NPPC wanted to 








combat the misperceptions and misinformation consumers had about the 
nutrition and overall quality of pork. 

In order to see a marked increase in demand for fresh pork products, two 
areas needed to be turned around. First, consumers did not perceive pork to 
be as convenient, versatile, or nutritious as other meats. Second, pork suffered 
from a “low class” image due to attitudes and associations derived from years 
of stereotyping, misconceptions, and dated information. In order to give 
consumers a reason to change their current behavior and eat pork more often, 
the following benefits regarding pork were identified as key communication 
elements: [SLIDE 19] 

Y Pork fits into today’s active lifestyles 

Y Pork is lean, wholesome, and as high in quality as beef and poultry 

y Pork is a versatile, convenient meat to prepare and has excellent taste 

¥ Pork products are a good value, both economically and nutritionally 

y Pork products offer excellent “substitution appeal” as alternatives to other 
center-of-the-plate entrees 

To tell pork’s “story” to consumers, and to break through the high level of 

misconceptions, Pork was repositioned as “Pork. The Other White Meat.” 

[SLIDE 20] This repositioning was intended to carve a new position for pork 

by telling consumers that pork, like chicken and other white meats, was lean, 


nutritious, convenient, good tasting, and versatile. 








The Situation Now 

[SLIDE 21] Since the start of the "Pork. The Other White Meat" campaign, the 
pork industry has seen a remarkable turn-around in consumers’ perceptions 
and usage, and sales of pork. For the past five years, an annual study has 
consistently found that over 80% of the general public recall pork advertised as 
“the other white meat." In other words, four out of five people in the U. S. 
associate pork with "the other white meat," which is an extremely high level of 
recognition. In fact, a recent study found that "Pork. The Other White Meat" 
ranked in the top 5 most recognized contemporary U.S. ad campaigns. 

[SLIDE 22] There has been a significant increase in consumer attitudes 
regarding pork specifically. Consumers now view pork as being lower in 
calories, lower in fat, more acceptable in overall flavor, easier to prepare, higher 
in nutritional value, taste, and versatility, than they did before the start of the 
campaign. 

Pork’s regained popularity can be seen both at the retail and foodservice 
levels as demand for pork has measurably increased. From 1996 to 1999, the 
volume of pork increased 1.3 billion pounds at foodservice. [SLIDE 23] This 
volume of pork growth was twice as much as total foodservice growth. Pork is 
the sixth fastest growing main entrée item to be added to menus. In terms of 
new menuing, pork accounts for 14% of new meat entrée items on menus. 
[SLIDE 24] Pork has become such an important part of U.S. foodservice sales 
that in 2000, Food and Wine magazine called Pork "the meat of the 


millennium.” 











[SLIDE 25] Our retail research shows that pork is the most profitable protein 
in the retail meat case. [SLIDE 26] We have increased pork ad features by 
9.3% by showing retailers how pork has been underrepresented in their 
newspaper advertising. Pork has also measurably increased its retail presence 
both in terms of the number of cuts and actual sales via the checkoff-funded 
Integrated Case Management program. [SLIDE 27] Overall sales for the whole 
meat case have grown from 2%-5% among retailers participating in this 
program while pork sales have increased from 5%-8%. Sales for pork has 
grown an average of 6% when on-pack recipe stickers have been used on fresh 
cuts in the meat case. 

[SLIDE 28] Last year, Northwestern University named "Pork. The Other 
White Meat" the fifth-most memorable tagline in contemporary advertising. The 
research conducted by Northwestern's Department of Integrated Marketing 
Communications measured recognition of the most popular contemporary ad 
slogans among the U.S. population. The two-part study first identified and 
ranked the top 30 slogans and then correlated what percentage of people 
correctly identified the brand, product and company behind the slogan. 

Products rounding out the top five were, Allstate Insurance, Charmin 
bathroom tissue, Rice Krispies and Wheaties. Pork was the only commodity 
product ranked in the advertising study among these well-known and enduring 


product brand names. 





U.S. Pork Exports 

I'd like to talk to you a little about U.S. Pork exports. [SLIDE 29] Exports make 
a significant contribution to producer profitability by increasing the value of 
U.S. pork products, some of which have little or no value in the domestic 
market. Exports also create opportunities for producers to grow and expand 
their operations. In 1999, the University of Missouri estimated that the 
economic impact of our net exports has enhanced the overall income of the 
U.S. pork industry by more than $3.22 billion since 1987. One of the best 
examples of how pork exports permit more of the hog to be used can be seen 
when you look at variety meat exports. In 2000, variety meat exports were over 
$93 million. This is the equivalent of 96 cents per head. 

Export opportunities continue to open up around the world. The future 
of U.S. Pork exports rest on a very simple equation. The world population is 
projected to increase by upwards of 2.9 billion people over the next fifty years. 
And the global economy is expected to continue to grow. As countries develop 
and their populations increase their per capita incomes, they spend 
significantly more money on meat protein. Pork also continues to be the world’s 
meat of choice, representing 41% of all meat protein consumed. So the world 
will have many more people, with more money to spend on meat and who 
prefer pork to other meats. The International Food Policy Research Institute 
projects that world pork consumption will grow from 74 million metric tons in 
1993 to 122 million metric tons in 2020. This growth presents an enormous 


opportunity for the U.S. Pork industry. 











[SLIDE 30] The U.S. pork industry has enjoyed an unprecedented 
increase in exports over the last decade, both in volume and value. During this 
period, the U.S. went from being the largest pork importer in the world to 
becoming the second-largest world exporter. In 2000, the U.S. set a new record 
for the eleventh consecutive year exporting 1.252 billion pounds of pork and 
pork variety meats. 2000 was the fifth year in a row that the U.S. exported over 
$1 billion worth of pork and pork variety meats. These achievements could not 
have been accomplished without the substantial support provided by the pork 
checkoff program. 

This slide [Slide 31] shows the percent of US exports by country. As you 
can see, its no secret why the Japan market is such an important market for 
U.S. Pork. And yet we are focusing on other countries also. Mexico continues to 
grow and China has almost unlimited untapped potential. Dr. Dermott Hayes 
of Iowa State University has projected that the Chinese market, if fully opened 
to U.S. pork variety meats, would add about $5 per head to each of the 100 


million hogs that we slaughter each year. 


Our Commitment to Safety and Quality 

Consumers around the world are demanding that the pork they buy meet 
the highest quality and safety standards. U.S. Pork producers are committed to 
providing the world's best pork. U.S. producers take this commitment very 
seriously. They are working hard everyday and are spending millions of their 
own dollars to supply pork that meets the most stringent standards for safety, 
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quality, wholesomeness, and value. [Slide 32] The U.S. Pork seal is our 
assurance that the entire U.S. industry is committed to this goal. 

Consumer demands for pork that meets the highest standards for safety 
and wholesomeness at an affordable price are rapidly driving changes in U.S. 
pork production. All U.S. pork must go through numerous strict food safety 
and quality check points from before the pig is born until it is finally delivered 
to grocery stores or restaurants around the world. 

U.S. pork producers pay strict attention to the health of their herds. They 
take many precautions and employ a variety of modern management practices 
to protect their herd's health status and prevent contamination with dangerous 
chemical residues. 

And producers and packers are working together to assure that 
consumers are provided with only the safest, highest-quality pork. U.S. pork 
packers now require that the producers they buy from must be certified 
through a farm-level pork safety program called the Pork Quality AssuranceSM 
Program. 

All U.S. pork is processed and packaged under strict government 
standards. The U.S. government's Department of Agriculture maintains 
continuous inspection of all U.S. pork packing and processing plants to assure 
that U.S. Pork meets the highest standards. The newest technologies such as 
HACCP and Microbiological testing are being applied in all U.S. Pork plants. 

U.S. producers have collectively invested millions of dollars of their own 
money into research and development of new technologies. Numerous research 
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projects are being conducted at leading U.S. agricultural universities on how to 
improve U.S. pork through better genetics, nutritional programs and eating 
quality traits. Research into improved methods for raising pork on farms and 
the impact on the surrounding environment are also being funded by the 
checkoff. Food safety is a major priority of the U.S. pork industry. Pork 
producers, packers and processors are working together to continuously 
develop new and improved scientific methods to deliver safe, quality pork to 


consumers. 


Export Development Programs 
The U.S. is taking a long-term approach to developing export markets for U.S. 
Pork. We fund programs in areas such as trade education and research, 
market promotion, and product development. [Slide 33] U.S. Pork was 
exported to 87 different countries in 2000. We conducted trade marketing and 
brand development activities in over 50 of these. The U.S. Meat Export 
Federation is our primary contractor for these programs. Pork checkoff funds 
help to support a network of USMEF offices and representatives in 19 locations 
around the world. Through these offices, customers and consumers around the 
globe are kept informed about the quality, safety, reliability, value and great 
taste of U.S. pork. 

Competition in the global pork market is fierce. Not only are you and I 
competing against other pork-producing countries, but we are competing 
against the poultry industry as well. U.S. Poultry exports were 2,716,000 
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U.S. retailers thought they knew how to sell pork. As a result, space in 
the meat case and in retail newspaper ads was small and always at the mercy 
of both beef and poultry. Only after we showed the retailer, using their own 
store data, how to execute innovative programs with pork and INCREASE their 
sales, did this situation change. 

We faced the same problem with consumers. They believed that pork was 
unhealthy, that it was an "everyday" meal, that it wasn't a meat to serve for 
special occasions -- not unlike Japanese consumers who also believe that pork 
is not served on special occasions. Only when we provided consumers with a 
solution, namely nutritious, convenient, great tasting pork products that were 
different, and special, were they willing to change. I've already shown you the 
results of this change 

[SLIDE 34] Three of the most consumed pork dishes in Japan are 
tonkatsu, ginger pork, and curry rice, all traditional pork dishes. And yet 
demand for pork in Japan is flat and has been for years. It is obvious to us that 
Japanese consumers have had little outside stimulus to increase their pork 
purchases. And selling pork using the "same old formula" provides little in the 
way of new, exciting pork dishes. It is rare to see a western or non-Japanese 
pork dish anywhere except in an American-brand western restaurant. And yet, 
in an August 1999 survey trip, a number of leading Japanese food publications 
and writers told us that Japanese consumers are very interested in western 
menus, international cuisines and trendy foods. We see a golden opportunity to 
start to build pork into something more than a food for everyday...to make it 
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hot and trendy and build demand for pork as something for a special meal in 
Japan. 

And if retailers can increase their sales and consumers start to see pork 
as part of a modern lifestyle, then maybe demand can start to increase. And 
increased demand is good for both Japanese and American pork producers. 

All this is not easy and its not without risks... and yet using the unique 
components of knowledge, innovation and opportunity that are before you 


today are the keys to creating the future. 


Again, thank you for allowing me to speak today. I would welcome any 


questions you might have. 
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